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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


MARCH 13 Barnard College 
NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
Panel discussion on the teaching of first-year Latin 
Participating: Miss Helen M. Nugent, Lincoln 
Junior High School; Muss Charlotte Sternberg, 
Richman High School; Professor Harry L. Levy, 
Hunter College 


MARCH 1g _ Saint Louis University 
CLASSICAL CLUB OF SAINT LOUIS 


Panel discussidn on vitalizing high school Latin 


Leader: Mrs. Del Martz, Wydown School, Clayton 


MARCH 26-27 Holy Cross College 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


MEMORANDA 


Radio stations in 435 American communities are 
presenting a new series of programs which offer an 
unusual opportunity for the teacher of ancient history 
or of ancient languages. These are the programs of the 
Institute of Oral and Visual Education entitled Eternal 
Vigilance is the Price of Liberty, designed particularly 
to supplement work in the high schools. Under the 
guidance of a committee headed by Dean Howard M. 
LeSourd of the Boston University Graduate School, the 
Institute has provided the stations with transcriptions 
on such topics as Vigilance in the Community, Vigil- 
ance in Organizations, Vigilance in the Courts, four- 
teen in all. 

These topics will appeal to those teachers whose 
pupils can profit from looking up parallels and examples 
from the ancient world. Nothing will link school Latin, 
for instance, more closely to current thinking than 
giving pupils abundant practice in relating to this im- 
portant social objective their newly gained information 
about antiquity. Fortunately, even the youngest pupils 
find in their Latin books materials for this study. The 
very ttle of the series makes an exercise in Latin word- 


study, for there could hardly be found four better words _ 


in the English language for illustrating the Latin an- 
cestor words than these: eternal, vigilance, price, liberty. 


One of the best of the numerous recent discussions 
of the place of the ancient languages in wartime edu- 


cation appeared in the editorial of The New York 


Times, February 7 (page 8E). Taking a sociological 
turn in the treatment of the subject, the Times editorial 
wonders whether the fare of “the century of the com- 
mon man” can be saisfactory if we find “the traditional 
choice dishes on the college menu being discarded just 
when the plain people were sitting down to table.” We 
are warned to keep classical studies alive for the postwar 
generation to “find rest and solace in a firm body of 
knowledge,” one which, unlike the sciences and modern 
literature, “stays put.” There is also a comforting fore- 
cast that after the war the values of the roots of our 
civilization will be betier known and beter studied. 


Newspaper cartoons so regularly deliver their mes- 
sages to readers in symbols borrowed from the classics 
that it surprises no one to find a line-drawing of Julius 
Caesar in armor on the front page of an urban daily. 
But readers were possibly a little surprised to see that 
the picture of Caesar that occupied the centre of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette’s page 1 of the issue of Janu- 
ary 15, 1943 actually served as illustration for news 
about Julius Caesar. The paper had sent a staff writer to 
a school to see how teachers could conceivably treat the 
study of Caesar in these days. At the Winchester- 
Thurston School the reporter discovered that pupils 
considered Caesar their one up-to-date study’ because 
through Caesar they could interpret and understand 
wartime events. They gave their teacher great credit for 
“streamlining” the study, but the teacher, Miss Anna 


‘ton 
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M. Gerwig, thinks she is doing only what all teachers 
of Latin always do; adapting classical materials to the 
needs of the learners is, she asserts, the chief function 
of a teacher of Latin, but Caesar can be made a truly 


vital story during this period of global warfare. 


Professor Frederick M. Carey of the University of 
California at Los Angeles was elected President of the 
Classical Society of the American Academy in Rome 
in the balloting conducted by post last month. Two 


Vice-Presidents chosen at the same time are Dr. Dor- 
othy M. Robathan of Wellesley College and Dr. Mary 
Johnston of MacMurray College. Dr. Dorothy M. 
Schullian of Albion College and Dr. Lucy Shoe of 
Mount Holyoke College were retained as Secretary and 
Treasurer and both have begun their new terms with 
gratifying reports of their activity in the Society’s in- 
terest. Professor Allan C. Johnson of Princeton Uni- 
versity will be chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
licity and Professor Leigh Alexander of Oberlin College 


heads the Committee on Placement. 


GONZALEZ LODGE, Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. D. 
DECEMBER 19, 1863 — DECEMBER 23, 1942 


(The founder and first Editor of CLASSICAL WEEKLY, 
Gonzalez Lodge, in the issue of February 4, 1924 wrote a 
memorial of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve which stands today 
not only as a tribute to a great scholar, rather as a suc- 
cinct history of American scholarship and a statement of 
its ideals. It could serve as an excellent introduction and 
companion piece to the following composition of Professor 
Nelson G. McCrea and Professor LaRue Van Hook which 
was adopted as a Resolution by The New York Classical 
Club at its meeting February 6, 1943.) 


In the death of Gonzalez Lodge a few days after he 
completed his seventy-ninth year, the Classical Club 
has lost one of its most loyal, most trusted, most hu- 
mane, scholarly, and influential members. At the first 
meeting of the Club, November 24, 1go0, he inaugur- 
ated its long series of illuminating addresses by a paper 
on The Attitude of the Latin Grammar Maker to the 
Teacher of the Secondary School. When, as_ years 
passed, the Club became more conscious of its inherent 
power for good and accordingly sought to realize that 
power in new activities, he was always a broad-minded 
and sagacious counsellor. Gradually (for a certain innate 
shyness and reserve kept him from “wearing his heart 
upon his sleeve”) we came to appreciate more and more 
fully the riches of his well-stored mind, his vitalizing 
imagination, his sympathetic understanding of the hu- 
man values implicit in systems of coordinated facts. He 
was often a persuasive participant in the discussion of 
papers read at our meetings, served helpfully on special 
committees, led us through two inspiring years, 1g08- 
1gt0, as President of the Club, and subsequently was 
twice the speaker at Forum meetings, presenting in 
1919 a paper on The Place of the Dramatic Art in the 
Teaching of the Classics, and in 1926 a portrayal of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, Citizen. In all these phases of 
our intercourse with him we could not but see that in 
him knowledge bore its appropriate fruit of wisdom; 
could not but feel that of Wisdom it was still true, as 
it was in the days of Solomon, that “her ways are ways 
of pleasantness and all her paths are peace.” 


His chosen field was the language and the literature 
of both Greece and Rome. Language study, however, 


was not for him an end in itself, though he gave to it 
much of his energy, and, in particular, placed us all in 
his debt by his fruitful volume on The Vocabulary ot 
High School Latin. Control of words and their usage 
was rather a prerequisite to the intelligent and enjoy- 
able understanding of great literature. “And this study 
of literary masterpieces was in turn an instrument in the 
development of character, that is to say, in the forma- 
tion of habits and observation, thought, and feeling 
which, as they found expression in sacked intercourse, 
would ennoble daily life. He was quite definitely a 
humanist, and all his activities, whether scholarly or 
social, were moulded by an idealistic vision of what 
human life might become under the transforming in- 
fluence of genuine education. He was, besides, pro 
foundly religious, and his faith in an overruling benign 
Providence never failed. No wonder that he won the 
warm regard of his classes both at Bryn Mawr and at 
Teachers College. 

The preface to the third edition of the Gildersleeve- 
Lodge Latin Grammar indicates in general terms the 
nature and range of the contribution made by the 
jumior editor. But only a careful scrutiny of the pages 
of the whole book, especially those devoted to syntax, 
will reveal the fine quality of Dr. Lodge’s scholarship 
and the range of his familiarity with Greek and Latin 
literature. In multitudinous details he illuminated the 
history of literary usage. The laborious collection of this 
illustrative material, involving, as it did, the utilization 
of innumerable special studies of words and construc- 
tions as used by the several Layn authors, bears elo- 
quent testimony to Dr. Lodge’s conviction that every 
generalization must be based upon an all-embracing 
assemblage of the pertinent facts. His Lexicon Plau- 
tinum is a monumental specimen of the same scientific 
procedure, a work so comprehensive and so admirably 
arranged that it 1s indispensable to everyone who wishes 
to make a searching study of the ways in which Plautus 
uses his sernarkabile vocabulary. And in the pages of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, of which he was the Editor-in-Chiet 
for the first six years after he founded it in 1907, we 
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find everywhere the presence of the same characteristic 
breadth, precision, and steadfast poise. 

Scholarship of this kind was the firm foundation 
upon which he built his whole life. For he was pro- 
foundly convinced that all research, all acquisition of 
knowledge, gains its paramount value in so far as it 


furthers the realization from day to day of a life of 
noble and intelligent thought, feeling, and action. We, 
of whom he was long an honored comrade and 
cherished friend, may say in all sincerity that he in- 
carnated in his own behavior the persuasive power of 
these convictions. 


UNITED FRONT OF HUMANISM 


There may be many who feel that this time of 
pressing needs and immediate threats to whatever 1s 
left of the classics in education is not the time to 
draw blueprints of a Utopia to come. There may be 
others who feel, as I do, that the deep crisis of our age, 
which has led to the present outburst of world war. 
requires more than ever a consideration of the funda- 
mentals of our position. The following remarks will be 
concerned with such fundamentals. 

It is not my task, nor am I in any sense qualified to 
add to the discussion of the immediate problems result- 
ing from the war's bearing on the curriculum. Neither 
shall I waste your time by speaking about the necessity 
of keeping alive the cultural values of the classics; all 
here are deeply convinced of this necessity and we need 
not profess it to one another. As an observer of dis- 
cussions about the decline and the future of the classics 
for three decades in Europe and in this country, and as 
an archaeologist who is partial to the values of classical 
education, I should like, unacademically and personally, 
to state some points of view which, over the years, 
have become more and more fundamental in my own 
outlook. If such a confession is somewhat presumptuous, 
I apologize. 

Let us then, first of all, remember that the decline ot 
the classics is a world-wide phenomenon, a by-pheno- 
menon of the profound change in western civilization 
from the eighteenth to the twentieth century. The 
expanding and democratizing of higher education cre- 
ated all the inroads of vocational training to make men 
equipped for a positive practical life. 

The classics, which, together with religion, had been 
a mighty pillar of education in the western world, 
seemed with the secularization of education in the late 
eighteenth century to become the one strong founda- 
tion of educational tradition; coupled with more or less 
rationalistic, stoic, or romantic philosophy, and with an 
emphasis on the esthetic values of beauty, they were 
firmly established in the early nineteenth century as 
the yardstick for measuring the degree of education. 


Then began the decline, though it was not visible on 


the surface for a long time. It was on the background 
of the historical methods established by a long and un- 
broken training in the classics that romantic emotion- 
alism expanded and developed the nineteenth- -century 
global study of history. The infinite volume of atomized 
knowledge which all the various philologies, histories 


and, finally, social studies created within this study 
eradually forced its way into education and leveled off 
the rock of the classics. 

The scientific development of the same century 
created, in addition, atoms of knowledge of another 
kind. Fostered by the industria! revolution, this knowl- 
edge penetrated education with ever-increasing speed 
and, in conflict with the humanities, reduced their rela- 
tive value. The classics hence appeared as only one 
minor field within this new and expanded positivistic 
training. 

By the end of the Victorian age, the searching eye 
of an intelligent observer was able to see the profound 
crisis beneath the veneer of “modernized” traditional 
education. Within the classical field, the first voices of 
criticism were heard urging a change of emphasis in 
education from the formal, moral and esthetic values 
to a treatment of the ancient authors as sources for the 
comprehensive historical life of the ancient world. 

Finally, in the last stage, what seemed to be a new 
educational ideal emerged on the scientific (and some- 
times pseudoscientific) basis of psychology: the edu- 
cation of the individual in accordance with his natural 
gifts. 

The result of the process which I have recalled in 
this crude over-simplification is the present chaos in 
which the classics seem to be reduced to an odd survival 
in narrow corners. This process, may I repeat, is a world 
phenomenon. It was and is manifest everywhere, though 
its results may be felt with particular keenness in this 
country. 

But we have to understand that the original founda- 
tions of the key position of the classics in higher edu- 
cation are gone for good and all. Only if we fully and 
frankly realize and acknowledge this fact, may we be 
able to move out from our defensive corners, to make 
ourselves the suggestions leading to an education com- 
patible with our ideals. We have no choice: either we 
shall lose ground, inch by inch, as we have done over 
the years, until we finally shall be compelled to erect 
our little chapels outside of the schools, or else we 
have to face the facts and try ourselves to think in 
terms of a new educational system in which the classics 
will have their definite and unimpeachable place. 

A full realization of this situation necessitates the 
admission that some credos in which you and I firmly 
believe are no longer an issue of constructive public 
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discussion today. For one thing, we ourselves may be- 
lieve in the absolute values of the classics as a means 
of human education. But we cannot make this belief 
anything more than one of the great number of con- 
flicting faiths. The esthetic superiority of the Greek 
and Latin poets and prose writers and arts were accepted 
as an heroic standard to be approximated not only by 
the public but even by writers and artists themselves 
150 years ago. It is impossible today and, as far as | 
can see, it will be impossible in any near future to con- 
vince our fellowmen that Homer and Vergil are really 
superior to Dante and Milton, Sophocles and Terence 
to Shakespeare and Moliére, Phidias to Michelangelo, 
or Pompeian painting to Picasso. It is, in my opinion, 
equally futile to shift the emphasis from esthetic to 
moral or political values. Again, you and I may believe 
them to be superior; but whether Plato or Confucius 
was a more profound philosopher, and whether what 
any of them has to say is intellectually more sublime, 
or morally more elevated, is open to doubt. 


Let me mention the example of a process of which 
I have been a witness. In Germany, in the ‘twenties, 
there arose a movement of classicists labelled “the third 
humanism.” It was largely, though not without some 
dissent, based on a revival of the superiority of the 
eternal values of Greek ethics and intellect, and, esthet- 
ically, on the great works of literature and the arts. 
It did not make great progress outside the circle of 
classicists and, after what the world has experienced in 
the past ten years, this is no wonder. But what is more 
notable is the fact that a number of those classicists 
who were the loudest advocates of that third humanism 
later turned around to advocate Nazi education (what- 
ever that is). Suddenly, they discovered that Greek 
education, for instance Plato's Laws, constituted a Bible 
of Nazi philosophy. In part, these were the same people 
who had previously revealed the eternal values of demo- 
cratic ideology somewhere in Greek literature. While 
one professor of ancient history formerly had proved 
that Sparta had been great only i in the archaic period, 
when it was not militaristic and reactionary, he now 
recanted and proved that Athens after all decayed be- 
cause of democracy, while Sparta developed the realiy 
great values of heroic Nazi- -humanity. This is not by 
any means to imply that such behavior was typical of 
classicists, but it is bad enough that it could happen 
at all among students of that which claimed a superior 
moral value. On the other hand, I for one believe that 
Vergil is one of the greatest poets and that, as the 
greatest Latin poet, he should preserve his present place, 
if not conquer a better, in our education. But can any- 
body seriously proclaim him to be a model for modern 
moral and social thought in that democratic world we 
fight for? The fact is that the Greek nation was the 
most productive genius among the peoples of the world. 
But it was so in all human ways, good and evil. And 


no single achievement of ancient arts or thought is in 
pure quality as such unparalleled in history, or in re- 
gard to its value an unchallenged champion. 

On the contrary, the greatest virtue of the ancient 
world, of its literature, art and thought, is that every- 
where in it we find phenomena which have parallels 
later, closer to us and within our own world, because 
its productive power was, like its historical experience, 
uniquely varied—in good and evil. Neither esthetic 
standards nor moral political ideas of any period of the 
past can be proclaimed as paradigmatic values of our 
education because, unlike all the social and educational 
life of the western world down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we possess no comprehensive philosophy of values 
which shapes our education. At best we are struggling 
for one adapted to democracy to come. On this road, 
we try to educate reasonable, critically minded indi- 
viduals who have a faith in humanity at large and a 
respect for it. 

Radically eliminating any claim for the absolute 
superiority of the esthetic or moral values of the 
ancients, we should also not blindfold ourselves by sug- 
gesting that the classics, or specifically Latin, present a 
formal mental training superior to other types of in- 
struction. I frankly cannot agree in any way with those 
who maintain that Latin is the best school of logic 
(mathematics is probably a better one) or that instruc- 
tion in Latin, more than any other language instruction, 
equips you to express your thoughts clearly. The latter 
was true only as long as Latin was the international lan- 
guage of education. 

If Latin has maintained and, I hope, will maintain 
some place in liberal education, it is not because of its 
superiority as a language in abstracto, but because of its 
great historical influence on the later western world, 
including the ages closest to ours. 

We have to go to the bitter end in frankness toward 
ourselves. We have not only to admit that the classics 
have ceased to be entitled to claim that they teach su- 
perior and unique values (esthetic, moral or formal) 
which cannot be taught by any other means. We must 
also avoid prostituting them by claiming for them 
purely utilitarian advantages. The fact that technical 
terms of modern science, engineering or medicine are 
derived from classical linguistic roots 1s significant 
enough; it is one more fact which shows the intimate 
historical connection of western culture with its ulti- 
mate classical background. But if we are told, or if we 
try to tell others that the adequate understanding ot 
scientific terminology justifies a requirement of Latin 
instruction in school we are most certainly exaggerat- 
ing. As far as the professional activity of an engineer, 
doctor, or chemist is concerned, the advantage ot 
knowing a Latin (and, incidentally, mostly Greek) 
root of ‘ae terminology of his lingo is practically nil— 
unless this knowledge be part and parcel of a general 
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education which qualified him as a human being of a 
more refined and extensive educational equipment. 

And at this point,-after having talked at some length 
as what might seem an advocatus diaboli and enemy 
of the classics, I have arrived at the positive end. If 
we honestly admit that we have to abandon the claim 
that the classics represent an irreplaceable storehouse of 
absolute values, esthetic, moral, formal or whatsoever, 
and if we are willing to avoid selling our wares cheaply 
by advertising their immediate practical value, what 
then will be and can be the future right of existence of 
the classics in education? The simple fact remains that, 
in spite of all the adverse circumstances of these last 
decades, the classics are still alive. The reason for this 
is, in my opinion, the fundamental and key position 
which the classics occupy by right of cultural parentage 
within a world which is to some extent and will become 
increasingly aware of the historical development of 
western culture and its impact on our cultural and 
mental conditions in all spheres of human life. 


Let us look back once more on the evolution of the 
nineteenth century and the roots of the disintegration 
of the humanistic ideal of education: as I have said, 
within education itself, three factors emerged and over- 
ran the field: increasing expansion in all fields of his- 
tory, languages, literature; scientific training in the laws 
and facts of the natural world; and, finally, vocationai 
preparation of the individual for activity in practical 
life. The struggle between these various domains has 
been going on for decades and the battlefields have 
been the schools and colleges. In most cases, the solu- 
tions have been temporary compromises with accelerated 
changes in the curricula and requirements as new fields 
forced their way in or to the fore. To a careful observer 
it is obvious that pure necessity will compel us to find 
a balance and a ratio among these t'iree major areas. 
Some solution will be forced upon us. 


Anticipating this development we see the outlines of 
an educational pattern whose structure is supported by 
three pillars, the humanities, science, and vocational 
training. Of these, the latter will secure its interests by 
means of changing and fluctuating devices. The real 
issue has been and 1s between science and the humani- 
ties. In order to establish a balance between the two 
great beoks of human knowledge, that of nature and 
that of the human mind, we have to look at each of 
them as a unit. Science is today in method and organi- 
zation much more nearly a unit than the humanities. 
This is, incidentally, one reason why the single fields 
of the latter have proved to be much: weaker in the 
prolonged struggle of the curricula. Why is this true? 
Again we may look back on the nineteenth century’s 
development. Within this, the progress of science in 
all fields was continuous and interwoven; in the hu- 
manities there was, however, a struggle of emotional 
ideologies, and the single fields grew and expanded in 


strife and competition with one another. One thing is 
certain, only if and when the humanities can again find 
a common ground, can they claim to become again, 
and remain indefinitely, a basic area of instruction 
beyond the practical necessities of teaching correct 
English, some modern languages for vocational use, and 
some elements of modern history for political instruc- 
tion. 

Let me be absolutely clear about this. In the long 
run, the teachers of French, of English, of history, of 
Spanish and German are in the same boat with the 
classicists. As long as they claim for their own fields 
superior values, on whatever emotional grounds, they 
will fail in their contribution towards a new liberal 
education. They may score temporary progress in cur- 
ricula fostered by practical and vocational interests; but, 
in the end, they will be exposed to reduction on the 
same grounds. 

On the other hand, if and when we are again able to 
present a united front and a common ideal for the hu- 

manities, I am sure, the classics will take their im- 
portant place. Such a new ideal can never result from 
the mixture of various and conflicting claims of im- 
portance or value. It can only be rooted in a general 
conviction that the great book of human history is as 
essential at least as that of nature. 

I am naturally aware of the vaguenesss and of the 
utopian character of such a program. I should also like 
to avoid the misconception that what I advocate is the 
rather nebulous survey teaching which is sometimes 
called progressive. I for one firmly believe that educa- 
tion is based on teaching what you know and on learn- 
ing, hard learning, of solid facts. Let us consider for a 
moment what, at this time and on this basis, the 
classics could contribute to the gradual development 
of such a new historical humanism, or rather which 
among all the many experiments now being made 
point in that direction. What I have to say about im- 
mediate practical measures, in most cases, coincides with 
efforts which you and I are making already. There 1s 
nothing new in what I suggest. It is rather a question 
of emphasis on certain tendencies which exist already. 

Instead of an emphasis on absolute esthetic or moral 
values, which will always vary according to the special! 
gift of the individual teacher, and will always be pres- 
ent whenever a teacher is enthusiastic and competent, 
conscious efforts should concentrate on teaching the 
classical subjects as part of universal historical develop- 
ments. In language teaching, for example, the position 
of Latin within the linguistic framework of Indo- 
European languages, on the other hand the réle of 
Latin as the source of Romance languages, its over- 
whelming importance in the medieval world, the per- 
sistence of Latin poetry and of Latin as the scholarly 
language, the cultural expansion of Latin vocabulary, 
all these are points of a universal historical outlook. | 
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do not mean to demand in these and the following 
remarks a remodelling of the curriculum on such lines 
as have here and there been advocated. Usually an in- 
cidental glance at such connections will be more ef- 
fective in stimulating the general interest of the stu- 
dents and in opening their eyes for universal relations 
than an extensive discussion and digression which, for 
simple reasons of economy of time, 1s not feasible any- 
how. But when and where a more time-absorbing di- 
gression is unavoidable to stimulate and keep alive 
the student's consciousness of the general implications 
of his study, I believe that we should sacrifice a bit 
more of detailed factual information here and there. 
The same is true in history of literature, poetical form 
and prose, in the direction of the Greek background as 
well as of the fundamental influences of classical writ- 
ings. It is not necessary to elaborate this point further 
by pointing to the same problems in the teaching of 
ancient history, political, economic, and cultural. 
Everywhere, it is obviously possible to stress the uni- 
versal connection of the topics of classical teaching. If 
the same concerted effort were made, for instance, in 
the fields of modern languages and history, gradually 
an atmosphere of unity would be prepared within the 
humanities. As far as the classics are concerned, any 
glance backward from these historical fields would in- 
variably contribute to making their importance in- 
creasingly felt. 


Secondly, I believe that all those attempts and 
tendencies aimed at broadening instruction in the 
classics in the direction of the teaching of ancient 
civilization deserve our serious consideration. Whatever 
survived and shaped the modern world were not isolated 
features and influences, but parts of a broad continuum 
of classical civilization. To hint continually at the fact 
that the single phenomenon of language or literature, 
of history or art was a part of an interwoven pattern of 
a comprehensive civilization will always be a direct 
contribution to historical consciousness as such. Today 
more than ever we need an understanding of the inter- 
relationship of the various spheres of cultural and social 
life and, in my opinion, it is in this direction that the 
classics more than any other field can make man con- 
scious of the complexity of culture which is at the 
mercy of his actions. Again I do not mean that the 
curriculum should be expanded and dissipated to in- 
clude as much as possible of various topics of culture. 
Rather by implication, side-glances and comparisons 
the sense of the complexity of the cultural pattern 
should be stimulated and kept alive. 


This vertical and horizontal integration with em- 
phasis on the individual historical subject as a point of 
transition within a world-wide western development 
and as a fragment of a once comprehensive cultural 
pattern is the most valuable contribution to a new 
humanism which we can make now. You will say that 


you are doing this already all the time. Let us then 
continue to do it more and more. And let us try in- 
creasingly to stimulate the same attitude and coopera- 
tion in our fellow teachers of the humanities. Such 
concerted effort will ultimately result in a new unity 
of the humanities. 


There are however a few practical points involved 
of which I presume everyone who teaches on whatever 
school level, secondary, college or graduate, is aware. 
If I recall them at this point, I do so only in order to 
show their connection with the general philosophy 
which I profess. 

First of all, teaching of the classics ordinarily re- 
quires an unusually high degree of professional train- 
ing, which our colleges and universities are trying hard 
to maintain against all adversity. In addition to this 
training, the teaching of the classics as part of universal 
history and of the comprehensive pattern of ancient 
civilization requires exceptionally educated students 
and teachers. It is of paramount importance that the 
teachers to come be very well prepared persons beyond 
the realm of purely professional training. The declin- 
ing registration in the classics in colleges should make 
us, if anything, particularly requiring in our choice of 
intellectually and culturally outstanding candidates for 
future teaching in our field. 

A second point is that of finding a sufficiently broad 
education for future teachers of the classics within the 
classical field itself. Only if such an education is avail- 
able can we make sure that the teacher will be equip- 
ped to include the implications of general civilization 
within his activities. The declining preparation in basic 
knowledge of languages, resulting in a dangerous spiral 
of concentration on language teaching in college and 
graduate classes, comes from the curtailed curricula o! 
the high schools. Elementary language needs sometimes 
threaten to exclude the student from instruction 1n his- 
tory and history of art. Further decline in the education 
of classicists within their own field would of course run 
against the interest of the program which I have men- 
tioned. 

Finally and probably most important of all, we who 
teach the classics in all grades and in all varieties ot 
fields should do our utmost to strengthen among teach- 
ers and students alike the interdepartmental connec- 
tions of instruction, interests, activities, and actions 
within the vast ranges of languages and _ historical 
studies. We should contribute our part and strengthen 
the conviction in others along the line of an integration 
of the teaching of historical subjects of all varieties in 
the spirit of universal historical humanism. Every kind 
of concerted effort which, under the present conditions, 
can give expression to this universal aspect deserves the 
highest praise. 

Kart LEHMANN-HarRTLEBEN 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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REVIEWS 


Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. By RicHarp Rosinson. 
vill, 239 pages. Cornell University Press, Ithaca 
1941 $3 
Professor Robinson has undertaken to do for Plato's 

earlier dialectic what Stenzel has done for Plato’s later 

dialectic. In this study he comes to the same conclusion 
as Stenzel, namely, that no “logical propositions in any 
scope and abstractness arise with Socrates or with the 
early Plato, but . . . with the later Plato and his pupil 
Aristotle.” He succeeds in giving us an accurate ap- 
preciation of the nuances of ancient logic and the degree 
of its historical realization in the thought of Socrates 
and the early Plato. Robinson’s contribution is that he 
plots, as it were, on the x axis of Socrates’ and Plato’s 
time and on the y axis of our own time the precise 
identity or difference in meaning, conscious or uncon- 
scious usage of such terms as logical propositions, defini- 
tion, elenchus, dialectic, hypothesis, etc. No one who 
reads the introduction of this book can fail to be im- 
pressed by the valuable statement of the various forms 
of misinterpreting Plato which constitutes a sound 
canon in writing and judging Platonic interpretation. 
In the investigation of his subject Professor Robin- 
son assumes that “we can roughly divide the dialogues 
into three periods, each having its own character. On 
the side of method, the outstanding features of the 
early period are Socratic elenchus and Socratic defini- 
tion. The notion of dialectic is not characteristic of the 
early period but is found in both the middle and the 
later. Prominent in the middle period is the notion ot 
hypothesis, and in the late period the notions of syn- 
thesis and division.” The book deals with the first two 
periods and in the treatment of the subject the writer 
shows considerable talent as philosopher and logician, 

as historian of ideas, and as a linguistic scholar with a 

sound knowledge of Plato’s text. He gives his own 

translation of Plato and it is not only accurate but even 
felicitous (note “Philistine filth” as a translation of 

BopBopw BapBapixd, Republic 533d). Copious ex- 

amples from Plato's dialogues illuminate his reasoning 

and conclusions; he gives valuable. summaries of various 
interpretations of crucial phrases or passages in Plato, 
plots all possible meanings, even bringing out points 
for the reader that tell against his own interpretation. 

The substance of this book is meaty. In chapters 2-5 
the Socratic elenchus and definition are subjected to 
critical and logical analysis, to an examination of the 
degree of Socrates’ consciousness of the logic underlying 
his refutations and search for “what is x.” Robinson 
concludes that, although the Socratic elenchus aroused 
curlosity, removed conceit, and had as its aim moral 
improvement rather than intellectual education, it 1s 
presented by Plato as destructive, insincere, and the 
cause of Socrates’ unpopularity. The elenchus often 


fails to convince, it tells you that you are wrong but 
does not tell you why, and for these reasons Plato 
modified it in later dialogues where it loses its irony 
and is transformed when incorporated in the frame- 
work of dialectic. Furthermore the Socratic quest for 
definition, what is x, takes the position that the essence 
of x comes prior to other questions about x, such as, we 
cannot know whether virtue is teachable until we know 
what virtue is. Robinson points out the logical diffi- 
culties of such a procedure which results in Socrates 
merely paying lip service to this principle, being 
actually forced to hypothetize rather than abandon the 
discussion when the quest for a particular essence ends 
in failure. Chapter 6 shows that negative elenchus 
of Socrates gives way in the middle dialogue to a con- 
structive tone and to dialectic which, as a_ technical 
word and as it appears in Plato’s dialogues, is a dis- 
covery of Plato. This chapter furnishes an excellent 
account of the method of dialectic in general, its nature, 
technique, aim, social character, and the elements that 
always belonged to it. The particular method of dialec- 
tic which Plato uses in the middle dialogue is hypo- 
thesis which first appears in the Meno. Chapters 7-11 
survey the notion of hypothesis itself and give a de- 
tailed account of Plato’s use of the hypothetical method 
in the Meno, Phaedo and Republic. For Plato hypo- 
thesis is positing a beginning with a view to future 
action; it arose not from law, medicine or mathematics 
but is rather the inevitable result of any prolonged re- 
flection. To hypothetize involves deduction, con- 
sistency, provisionality, and approximation. Finally, for 
Plato a hypothesis is not a proposition to be proved, as 
is the case with us today, but rather is adopted to prove 
something else. In the Meno the hypothesis is only a 
premise assumed to prove some proposition other than 
the hypothesis; in the Phaedo Plato uses hypothesis in 
the same way except that a question of guaranteeing 
the premise arises and the premise is to be tested by the 
consistency of its consequences; in the Republic the 
hypothetical method consists of testing a hypothesis by 
means of an elenchus. Chapter 11, the most radical 
section of the book, is devoted to an interpretation of 
the Line and the Cave, which, according to Robinson, 
are not a parallel correspondence, the traditional inter- 
pretation of Plato's words in 517a-c. The Cave has 
affinities only to the Simile of the Sun and not to the 
Line which is merely “an unstressed background,” not 
a continuation of the Sun but a new doctrine. The 
serious message of the Line is the distinction between 
mathematics and dialectic which 1s illustrated by the 
lower two segments; in comparison with this the four 
states of mind and their objects are merely “eight 
empty pigeonholes;” they are an afterthought and 
Plato “is attracted to them by the neat mathematical 
scheme they give.” Robinson interprets the Cave as fol- 


lows: the state of the unreleased prisoners is symbolic 
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of 80éa; then “from the first moment of the prisoners’ 
release to the last moment of looking at shadows and 
reflections outside the cave is mathematics, and every- 
thing from the first look at real things outside the cave 
to seeing the sun is dialectic.” The final chapter is 
devoted to showing a paradox in Plato; little use is 
made of the hypothetical method, whereas considerable 
use is made of analogy and imagery which receive 
little consideration and the little they receive is un- 
favorable. 


To this reviewer the main conclusions of the book 
seem to rest on sound ground with several notable ex- 
ceptions. Without wishing to reopen here the vexed 
problem of the Line and the Cave, I consider Robin- 
son's interpretation untenable for it violates Plato's 
text. Avavova and vonots are in the realm of the vonror, 
which is symbolized by light; now to put dcdvora, as 
Robinson does, in the darkness of the cave commencing 
at the point where the prisoners are released from their 
chains, is to have the intelligible symbolized by dark- 
ness, which is exactly the opposite of what Plato says. 
Furthermore, the Cave is a myth wadetas te Kai 
dmaSevoias: Sudvora being in the realm of the vonroy 
is a stage of whereas dradevoia is surely 
the condition of those in the Cave. Moreover, the Line 
has so many roots in the Simile of the Sun that it can- 
not be wrenched so easily from its context as Robinson 
does, and Plato’s “eight empty pigeonholes” do not 
seem so empty if one keeps in mind that Plato says 
that the lower line is 80gaerdv as well as éparov. Finally, 
Robinson’s explanation of the “unhypotheton,” as a 
beginning, “a proposition that we are fully justified in 
taking as incorrigible” and not as referring to the Good 
itself, is too limited. No proposition is incorrigible un- 
less certified by the Good, which is the only beginning 
as far as hypotheses are concerned if they are to lose 
their hypothetical status. 


Several other difficulties are worthy of mention. To 
attribute the discovery of dialectic, as far as it concerns 
hypothesis, to Plato 1s to deny the historicity of the 
autobiographical passage in Phaedo g5e-102a where 
Socrates discusses the origin of the new method as well 
as his disappointment in Anaxagoras’ Nous. Robinson 
does not touch upon this problem which must be settled 
one way or the other if dialectic is to be a discovery of 
Plato and not of his master or any of his predecessors. 
Furthermore, Robinson could have studied his subject 
with a keener eye to the form of the dialogue, as 
Stenzel has done. For example, Robinson points to the 
inconsistency in Plato of representing the dialectical 
method as familiar to Socrates’ hearers and yet as re- 
quiring to be explained to them. May not this be ex- 
plained as a necessary device imposed by the dialogue 
form? As Jaeger has pointed out in the case of the 
dialogues, they were designed for publication; and 
Plato perhaps was forced to the inconsistency by the 


necessity of explaining to outsiders what was familiar 
to the Academy. 

This book is recommended to students of Plato who 
have frozen or put a ceiling on their views about Plato. 
Robinson is a logician with a razor-edge mind who does 
not leave traditional interpretations of Plato GKWNTOUS. 
The book is full of new insights and makes one see 
familiar passages in a new light, see difficulties one 
had not thought of and find more Platonic questions to 
worry about. The book is of definite value as a contri- 
bution to the history of logic and a clarification of the 


stratigraphy of philosophical concepts. 


James A. Noropoutos 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


Death and Burial in Christian Antiquity. By 
AtFrep C. Rusu. xxviii, 282 pages, 12 figures on 8 
plates. Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington 1947 (The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Christian Antiquity, No. 1) $2.50 


Franz Joseph Délger, best known for his monumental 
work, IX@YC, passed away on October 17, 1940. With 
him the scholarly periodical, Antuke und Christentum, 
every article of which he wrote himself and of which 
the sixth volume was appearing, very probably perished 
also. It is therefore gratifying that a pupil of Dolger, 
Professor Johannes Quasten, has undertaken to found a 
series of studies that promises to give asylum and 
abidance, within our own shores, to the profound 
scholarship and spirit of the master. 

The new undertaking does not purpose to be another 
series of patristic studies, but to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the most important and most interesting prob- 
lem confronting the historian of the early Church: the 
conflict that came into being when Christianity ven- 
tured beyond its native land into the culture and tra- 
ditions of the pagan past and present. The Christian 
reaction, the varying policy of accommodation, substi- 
tution, and rejection, the influence and continuance of 
folk customs, the persistence of ancient juridical con- 
cepts and medical methods; the daily life of the early 
Christians as revealed by archaeological remains, by 
patristic and liturgical sources, and regarded in the 
light of ancient culture and religious belief—these are 
the avowed concerns of the new Studies. 


One of the most momentous issues faced by the 
nascent Church was the policy to be adopted toward 
the ancient pagan cult of the dead. To this theme the 
initial volume of the Studies ts dedicated. It is divided 
into two parts, the first treating of the Concept of 
Death (1-87), the second, of the Rites Centering about 
Death and Burial (89-273). As is promised in the pre- 
face and carried out from page to page, each topic 1s 
worked out against the background of belief and 
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practice in the past, wheresoever, whether among Jews 
or pagans, the nomen Christianum was accepted. 


In the first chapter (1-22) the Christian concept of 
death as a sleep is compared and contrasted with the 
pagan (Egyptian, Greek, Roman) outlook on death, 
often confused and contradictory, seldom wholly optim- 
istic and most generally tempered at best by resignation 
and a consideration of death as an_ eternal sleep, 
somnus aeternus. For the early Christians death was 
not the end of all, it was not a reduction in nihil a 
nihilo, it was not an evil to be borne stoically or cursed 
in despair; but death was only a temporary sleep, and 
the place of burial, only a temporary home, a resting- 
(accubitorium)—for the body await. 
ing its resurrection. The author goes far afield among 
inscriptions and literary documents of every kind to 
illustrate this joyful regard of death; and the thought- 
ful inclusion and study of Christ‘s remarks that Lazarus 
and the daughter of Jairus were sleeping, shed new 
light upon these Dominica dicta and gives them his- 
torical significance. The specialist, though, will ask: 
when and where did certain Christian terms (such as 
quies, requies) illustrated from sepulchral inscriptions 
(21-2) originate? Moreover, beside the Christian con- 
cept of death as a temporary rest or sleep, there is also 
the idea, early incorporated into the Christian liturgy, 
of death superseded by a requies aeterna: how does this 
compare with the pagan somnus aeternus? 


In the following chapter (23-43) it is shown that 
death was also regarded as a summons by Christ. In the 
words of St. Cyprian, it was an arcessitio Dominica. The 
angels, too, issued this summons; but more often they 
were the Christian psychopompoi, who escorted the de- 
parted soul through the dangers besetting it on its 
journey to heaven. Even today as the corpse leaves the 
church, the beautiful prayer is intoned: “In Paradisum 
deducant te angeli."” Again, death was looked upon as a 
migratio ad Dominum (Ch. III: 44-71). Death and 
after-life, no less than life itself, were symbolized early 
as a voyage on a ship. For the Egyptians the sun-god 
Re piloted the departed to the realm of the dead, lo- 
cated in the eastern heavens, while among the Greeks 
(post-Homeric) and Romans Charon ferried the dead 
to the abodes of the departed in the nether world. The 
Christians represented life as a voyage of the soul in the 
ship of the Church. The course was to the right, to the 
east, to the lux perpetua in Paradise, to the harbor of 
peace. Death was the final stage of. this voyage, as 
appears from a great number of very interesting sym- 
bolical representations of ships on tombstones. 


In Ch. IV (72-87) the author sets forth how the 
pagan, celebration of the day of birth, the dies natalis, 
came into disfavor among the Christians. Man’s birth- 
day was regarded as a direful day, for he was born 
afflicted with a congenital malady, original sin. This 
doctrine was stressed vigorously at the great center of 


opposition to intellectual paganism, Alexandria (Philo, 
Origen). For Christianity true birth came only with 
death, and the day of one’s entrance into eternal life 
became the new dies natalis. This view of death was 
favored from the early days of martyrdom, which of 
itself, when actual baptism was wanting, was life 
giving (baptismus sanguinis). In or about the year 110 
St. Ignatius of Antioch wrote to Rome, whither he was 
being taken ad bestias: “The pains of birth are upon 
me. 

In Part II we are told concerning the Christian prac- 
tices that accompanied death and burial, A great mass 
of most interesting information, generally little known, 
is contained in these chapters (again four) that treat 
of The Laying-Out of the Body (g1-149), The Wak« 
Held over the Dead (150-86), The Funeral Processior 

(187-235), and The Burial itself (236-73). A résum¢ 
of the subheadings of the first chapter may illustrate 
best the scope and wealth of the materials disussed. In 
his last moments the dying person was assisted by th« 
following acts: the straightening of his feet (gt-2), the 
administration of the Viaticum (g2-101), the catching 
of his dying gasp and imparting the final kiss (101-5). 
The corpse was then laid out: the eyes and mouth 
were closed (105-8), the other members were ar- 
ranged (109-12) and the body washed (112-7), anoint- 
ed (117-25), and shrouded (125-33)—all very natural 
acts, but each of them sufficiently significant and docu- 
mented as to merit separate treatment. The pagan acts 
of conclamatio (108-12) and, coronatio (133-49) were 
eliminated; though in the case of the latter the Church 
wiscly followed the policy of substitution. 


To the reviewer the most instructive illustration o1 
the concurrence and clash of pagan practice and Christ- 
ian thought is contained in the section (208-20) on 
mourning garments and the use of black and red as 
colors of death. Despite all prohibitions and invectives 
against copying the pagan lugubres vestes, despite the 
commendation given individuals who substituted white, 

“the color of life and immortality,” for joyless black, in 
this instance the Church found itself quite helpless 
against ancient precedent, and accommodated itself. 
Today, very characteristically, “black is the liturgical 
color for Masses of the dead in the Roman rite; thc 
Eastern Churches use red” (220). 

The problems with which the last things of man con- 
fronted the Church, and their solution, are again illus- 
trated in the articles (236-53, 254-7) om pagan crema- 
tion and Christian interment, on the pagan and Christ- 


‘ian Vale (changed to Vivas). The influence, too, ot 


ancient rhetoric on the Christian funeral oration is 
shown (258-73). When the Church had become fre« 
and could bury its dead publicly and on such occasior 
preached Christian doctrine and solace to the bereaved 
the Hellenized laudatio funebris of the Romans servec 
as the ancient parent of the Christian consolatio. Thi: 
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we can trace both in the east and in the west, in the 
funeral sermons of the Gregories and of St. Ambrose 
The latter's oration on Valentinian is outlined in detail 
as a model of the Aoyos TrapapvOntiKos, the fourth type 
of funeral address enumerated by the rhetor Menander. 

Dr. Rush’s monograph is a record of great industry, 
of very extensive reading and generally sound judgment. 
It is neither a Christian apology nor a studied presenta- 
tion of pagan and Christian contrasts. Because it con- 
siders an important phase of early Christianity along 
with antecedent religious convictions and within the 
milieu of contemporary religious observance, and be- 
cause this is done quite thoroughly and honestly, it 
represents a contribution of scientific merit. 

It is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that the 
book is marred by a great many minor defects. For ex- 
ample, the following lapses occur: [ Lys. | 6.51 1s ad- 
duced as testimony by Lysias for the practice of cursing 
death (7-8. Similarly, 151.10: Demosthenes 43 for 
[Dem.] 43). In Lys. 13.40-1 the unknown speaker 


and the sister he mentions are referred to the logo- 
graphus Lysias himself and his sister (209). This is 
paralleled by the statement (93) that in Bacchides 94 
Plautus tells of preparing supper for his sister who was 
about to go on a journey. Cicero’s Verrines are men- 


tioned as delivered In Verronem (101.61, 276). Other 
misspellings recurring regularly: Xenephon, Dionysius 
(for Dionysus), Lectiaru (for lecticari’), Mycenian. 
Probably the printer is responsible for a large percentage 
of the numerous misprints noted in Latin and Greek 
quotations; but he can scarcely be charged with such 
errata as these: appelatur (19.114), appelantur (20.115), 
appelati (238.12); enmaratio (132.54, 275); xdémAos for 
KoAros (always); Karayehav (Migne! — 181.31): 
AdBovres (194.5) and wapovres (104.76). The book 
should also have been combed more carefully for in- 
felicities of style, for repetitions and over-capitalization. 


There are fourteen pages of bibliography, an index to 
Scripture references, and a good general index. The 
plates are well chosen and are most helpful. They in- 
clude the epitaph of Beratius Nicatoras (dangers be- 
setting the soul on its journey to eternity; discussed by 
J. Quasten, MDAL-R 53 [1938] 50-69), the funeral 
urn of Julia Eleutheris (conclamatio), the Haterii relief 
(Roman wake), “and the Preturi relief (funeral proces- 
sion). It is interesting to add that of a total of twelve 
figures shown six reproduce objects found in American 
collections. 

J. C. PLumpe 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Diphilus. Epwarp Carrs. Misanthropoi or Philan- 
thropoi. Offers arguments to support Meritt’s restora- 
tion of a didascalic inscription in Hesperia 7 (1938) 
116ff. Mica | Ardi(Aov) to which K6rte ob- 
jected (Hermes 73 [1938] 123ff.). Capps rejects Korte’s 


suggestion Arhi(Aov). 
Hesperia 11 (1942) 325-8 (Durham) 


Horace. L. J. D. Ricnarpson. Odes 1, xxxviti. 
Interpretation of sedulus 1.6, in well established deroga- 
tory sense of “fussy” removes the need to separate it 
from the subject of curo, and carries out the careful 
balance of words relevant to Horace and Servus. 
Hermathena 59 (1942) 129-33 (Taylor) 

Sappho. W. B. Stanrorp. An Emendation in 
Sappho, (Diehl, Fr. 2, line 17). Suggests érei 
translating “But everything was endurable when you 
were with me.” Summary of other suggestions, none of 
which has found general acceptance. 

Hermathena 59 (1942) 134-5 (Taylor) 
LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR, METRICS 


PLATNAUER, M. XPHN : EXPHN. expiv is etymo- 
logically incorrect, since xpAVv is a crasis of xp) nV the 
augment being due to false analogy with @§@. To de- 


termine the usage of these two forms in Greek litera- 
ture, evidence (1) epigraphic and papyrological, (2) of 
the continuous manuscripts, is examined. (1) is not 


satisfactory because the verb very rarely occurs here. 
In (2) only poetry is worth examining since, because 
of later manuscript corruption, only the metre can prove 
the use of xpyv OT éxpqv by the original hand. Collected 
statistics for early poets, the three tragedians and 
Aristophanes do not give very decisive answers, but in- 
dicate that neither form can be regarded as absolutely 
correct, since both are found; exprv is a later arrival 


than xpyv (circa 425 B.c. in tragedy, 421 B.c. in comedy) ; 
Aeschylus and Sophocles did not use expijv, Euripides 
used it sparingly, and Aristophanes preferred Xp7y: 
although he wrote éypyy at times. 


CR 56 (1942) 2-6 (Armstrong) 


Tate, J. Reluctant Revision. It would have been 
better if the revisers of Liddell-Scott® had completely 
rewritten various articles. An example of their lack 
of courage is the article on \ourds- 

CR 56 (1942) 65-6 (F. Jones) 


Top, Marcus N. Lexicographical Notes. Notes 
prepared in the course of work for the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott, based chiefly on inscriptions; some 
additional words deliberately omitted or discovered 
too late .for inclusion, some whose existence is question- 
able, others now rejected but once accepted. A-K (to 
be continued). 

Hermathena 59 (1942) 67-93 (Taylor) 
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AuLEN, Don C. Recent Literature of the Renais- 
sance: Neo-Latin. A bibliography, mostly for 1941. 
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